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THE JAPANESE SEARCH FOR LUCK 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 

DESCRIBED BY YONE NOGUCHI 



"V7"OU may call superstition an evidence 
A of ignorance; but there is many an 
occasion in our life — vast and unreliable 
as a sulky sea — when we are glad to take 
shelter in its most ancient form of belief: 
under its fantastical outside you will find 
an almost grand trait of simplicity of the 
human heart. There is no superstition 
that does not spring from the profound 
bosom of prayer; it is the most naive 
song of human desire, and is older than 
the world. Although it may look like 
weakness, it is, in fact, strength, in which 
the people of the darker age — whatever 
that term means — found life's safety and 
protection: it is impulse — therefore it is 
strong, just as moods are stronger than 
thought; it is true, for poetry speaks 
truer than theory. 

Who can dare to laugh at supersti- 
tion? The remarkable part of the Japa- 
nese superstition is that it has developed 
with the advanced age; the Genroku 
period — the most prosperous age of Japa- 
nese history, some two hundred years 
ago, when art, ethics, "Bushido," and 
other various things of the old civiliza- 



tion grew almost perfect — was the most 
superstitious age. In such a fact we 
have found at least one truth: it is that 
our Japanese mind always remained 
simple and childish. In the old time 
we already proved our special power to 
combine the reasonable with the un- 
reasonable, or — to use the modern term 
— poetry with science: it seems to me 
it is our particular art to unite both 
extremes. It is true to say that our 
superstition is still very much alive to- 
day, when the Western knowledge and 
wisdom cast their white light upon every 
corner. I am glad to say that it does 
no harm at all to our modern life; but, 
on the contrary, it lends a more in- 
teresting aspect to its own romanticism. 
I shall be very sad if it ever be swept 
away. I pray that it may stay with us ! 
The desire of luck or fortune is partic- 
ularly keen before the year ends. Such 
a desire intensifies itself in autumn, un- 
der whose gray atmosphere, with fall- 
ing leaves and silence, we — fortunate 
or unfortunate — are bound to become 
reflective, and at once conscious of the 
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time when we must soon settle the 
year's account. It is most natural in 
November— or more so in December — 
that we should be sad and tired, and 
cry for the next year to be more pros- 
perous and happy. Oh, friends and 
children, come along ! Let us go to the 
"Cock Fair" and buy the symbol of 
Luck, and invite it to our household! 
And let us promise our success in the 
coming year right before that August 
symbol! The first "Cock Fair" took 
place this year on the 4th of November. 
Perhaps you know that the old Japa- 
nese calendar supposes that years, days, 
and hours belong to one of the signs of 
the zodiac, or junishi ; and the fair is 
so called as it always comes on the day 
of the cock. "Cock" is tori in Japa- 
nese: it means also "to seize," or "to 
grasp," when written with another char- 
acter; therefore it means already "good 
luck." Indeed it is ! 

There are four "Cock Fairs" held in 
Tokyo; but the one at the place gen- 
erally called Yoshiwara Tanbo, by 
Asakusa Park, is the most famous; and 
it is held in the holy ground of Washi 
Jinja (God of the Eagle). It is cus- 
tomary for the fair to open at one o'clock 
in the morning; and, after reading a 
long norito, or Shinto prayer, before 
the god, the drums are beaten and the 
bells rung. The first person who kneels 
before the god, when the sacred door of 
the shrine opens on that morning, is 
supposed to be the luckiest in the next 
year. It is almost unimaginable what 
a crowd we have there. I am told 
that Fukuro Bukuro, or Bags of Luck, 
were issued from the shrine to the 
number of more than thirty thousand 
this year; and the supply was exhausted 
before the sun rose. When I presented 
myself there I found I was too late. I 
thought I was destined to remain luck- 



less and sad in the next year, as in pre- 
vious years. I have been accustomed 
for some time already to being unfor- 
tunate; and I always feel more comfort- 
able without luck, as it might frighten 
me! But I bought one symbol of luck 
— as many others did — as I thought it 
most proper under the circumstances. 

Perhaps you may not know anything 
about our "Seven Gods of Luck," or 
Shichi Fukujin. They are, first of all, 
Daikoku, upon a pair of rice-bags; Ebisu, 
with the big tax fish on a string; Hotei, 
with an enormous naked abdomen, a 
bag on his back, and a fan in his hand; 
Fukurokujin, distinguished by a pre- 
ternaturally long head, attended by a 
crane, a deer, a tortoise; Bishamon, 
clad in armor, with a spear and toy 
pagoda; Jurojin, a sort of second Fukuro- 
kujin; and, last of all, Benten, the only 
female in this distinguished assemblage, 
who has the power to give not only vic- 
tory and riches, but also eloquence and 
wisdom. They are, on this symbol of 
luck, made in paper, painted in red, 
green, and purple, all in the ship made 
of straw, and it is fastened to a bamboo 
stick, so that you may hang it in any 
suitable place. The symbols that are 
sold at the fairs are various in size and 
price; the biggest one measures more 
than six feet in width. And the price, 
too, rises to almost ten yen. Even the 
smallest one, which I bought for twenty 
sen, has the paper flags with "Million 
Yen" written on them, and many pieces 
in the shape of Japanese account-books. 
Oh, we are all Mammon worshippers ! 

As with other Japanese superstitions, 
it has a comical side; when the exag- 
geration reaches such a height I believe 
it will never have any bad moral effect. 
But is it not the human desire and im- 
pulse to wish for fortune? Here is a 
little shape of a rake (it surely means, 
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to rake in the fortune) on which hangs 
a laughing face of a girl called Okame: 
we have a proverb in Japan: "Fortunes 
swarm at the gate of laughter." The 
Japanese superstition, with its intermin- 
gling of superstition and allegory, speaks 
a hidden truth which bursts from simple 
but sincere human hearts. 

You must not think that every sym- 
bol which is sold at the fair is only for a 
somewhat greedy purpose. I find poetry 
in the symbol of Horai — the eternal 
isle of imagination, where is no age, 
neither hunger. It is made in wood, 



painted green, with a tiny torii, the sa- 
cred gate, a pair of white foxes peeping 
out from the rocks. Oh, these foxes! — 
the guardians of mystery and eternity! 
I could tell you more and more of my 
faith in superstition; but for that matter 
our human language has almost nothing 
to do. It is practically the end of you — 
if you cannot believe in it. It is said 
here: "Even a tiny head of a dead sar- 
dine can be turned into a god by your 
faith." Superstition, when rightly used, 
is a fire — and also a salvation. 

From The London Graphic. 



ON SEEING THE NEW YEAR IN 

A DISSERTATION ON SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN CUSTOMS 



TN London, as its inhabitants are only 
■*■ too painfully aware, the civic au- 
thorities select the busiest month in the 
height of the Summer Season as an appro- 
priate moment for taking up the streets 
and repairing the roadway. In June the 
crowded thoroughfares are more than 
usually congested by the barricades of 
municipal laborers, busy "putting off the 
old macadam" and laying down the new. 
A fragrant smell of fried asphalt per- 
vades the atmosphere; the time of the 
watering-carts is come, and the voice of 
the steam-roller is heard in the land. 
Nature, on the other hand, postpones her 
repairs to a more suitable season, and 
those of us who are not so fortunate as 
to be Borough Councillors are usually 
content to borrow a leaf from her book. 
For to us the New Year must always 
provide a fresh starting-point, an oppor- 
tunity for moral scavenging, for spiritual 
sweeping and garnishing. Upon the ac- 
cumulation of a twelvemonths' experience 



we mount to view the landscape spread 
out beneath our feet, to survey the past 
with dissatisfaction, the future with con- 
fidence. On the 1 st of January the road 
to the Infernal Regions is annually re- 
paved, and we step out upon it once 
more with a light heart, buoyed up with 
hope and with a collection of good reso- 
lutions, beside which those of the House 
of Lords itself must pale their uneffectual 
fire. 

For, when the world is bom again, 
And the sweet year before us lies, 

Shall our hearts think of coming pain, 
Or vex themselves with memories? 

Assuredly not. Regret is always futile. 
The dead past must be left to bury its 
dead, while we press forward with a con- 
fidence, which even last year's experience 
cannot altogether shake, to a future bright 
with the promise of happiness and success. 
The practice of sitting up to see the 
Old Year out is an ancient and an ad- 



